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From the sea serpent | 


to the super-ofter 


Besides classic sightings of sea monsters there are 
‘classic’ hoaxes, too. But this does not mean that 

we should discount the existence of unknown creatures. 
And, as JANET and COLIN BORD show, using the techniques 
pioneered by the Belgian zoologist Bernard Heuvelmans 
the whole subject can now be studied scientifically 


MANY SCIENTISTS remain sceptical about 
the existence of underwater monsters, yet 
sightings of giant sea creatures, some ex- 
tremely detailed, continue to be reported 
around the world. 


An active monster of recent years, sighted 


off the coast of Cornwall, England, is known 
as Morgawr (Cornish for ‘sea giant’). ‘This 
was seen quite often during 1975 and 1976, in 
Falmouth Bay, and on 5 March 1976 two 
photographs of it were published in the 
Falmouth Packet. Although these were sub- 
mitted anonymously, nevertheless they do 
appear very convincing, showing a long- 
necked creature similar to that reported to be 
in Loch Ness. 

Another strange creature has been seen in 
the waters of Cardigan Bay off the west coast 
of Wales. On 2 March 1975, six local school- 
girls were walking along the beach at dusk 
when 200 yards (180 metres) away a creature 
moved across the beach towards the sea. 
They described it as being 10 feet (3 metres) 
long with a long neck and tail and large green 
eyes. They were quite terrified at this spec- 
tacle and ran away to report it to the coast- 
guard. Later they described it to their art 


teacher, Colin Palmer, who drew the crea- 


ture. When he showed his sketch to the crew 
of a fishing boat, who had seen a monster 


_when they were fishing off Bardsey Sound, 


The Cornish sea monster 
Morgawr was sighted several . 
times during 1975 and 1976. 
‘Mary F’ succeeded in 
photographing the creature, 

of which 15 to 18 feet (5 to 6 
metres) were visible, in 
February 1976 at Rosemullion 
Head, near Falmouth 


there was “instant recognition’. 

‘The consequences of the publicity attach- 
ed to famous sightings are twofold: there is a 
sudden increase in similar reports, many of 
which turn out to be well-authenticated, and 
a subsequent crop of hoaxes. Researchers 
are, of course, keen to expose the latter. 
Spurious reports are intended to bring ridi- 
cule on those who believe them, so eventually 
they must be revealed to make their point. 

A hoax report that contained, perhaps 
deliberately, a clue to its true nature was 
published by the Globe in 1848, scarcely a 
week after The Times had published an. 
account of a sea serpent seen by Peter 
M’ Quhae, Captain of HMS Daedalus. 

The hoax was printed in the form of a 
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AS SSS oe keaeaee subsequent enquiries revealed that the letter 
NS Pe A = was a hoax. 

Over 100 years later; ih March-1965;,.an 
Australian magazine published an article on 
‘the:; Great Barrier . Reef. monster’ -by~ a 
Frenchman; Robert: Le Serrec: He réported 
that he and his family had been camping on 
an island on the Great Barrier Reef where 
they had found a.sea serpent, over 80 feet (24 
metres) long and lying injured in the shallow 
lagoon water. . 

After cautiously circling around the crea- 
ture in their boat and taking photographs, Le 
Serrec and his companion, Henk de Jong, 
entered the water armed with a rifle and a 
camera. As the two men approached to 
within 20 feet (6 metres) and took pictures, 
the creature turned its massive head towards 
them and opened its mouth threateningly. 
They quickly returned to their boat and the 
monster swam out to sea. 

The story and photographs were also 
offered to an American magazine, whose 
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Above: until the Age of 
Enlightenment in the 18th 
century, people still thought 

of the oceans as full of 
fearsome monsters. In this 
16th-century engraving, the 
whale is depicted as a huge 
creature with terrible fangs 
and claws 


Right and below right: this 
_ strange-looking carcase with 
- its huge head and duck-like 

beak was washed up on the 
rocks at Santa Cruz, 
California, in 1925. 
Decomposition made the 
specimen hard to identify 
but, after examining the skull, 
the Museum of the California 
Academy of Sciences 
showed that the carcase was 
that of an extremely rare 
beaked whale 


letter, posted on 19 October in Glasgow and 

purporting to be from James Henderson, 
captain of the Mary Ann. He wrote that on 20 
September Captain Mark Trelawny of the 
brig Daphne had seen ‘a huge serpent, or 
snake, with a dragon’s head’, and the captain 
had loaded a gun with scrap-iron and fired at 
it. ‘he 100-foot (30-metre) long monster had 
foamed and lashed the water and made off at 
16 knots. 

The Times reprinted the story and a keen- 
eyed correspondent wrote to ask how the 
Daphne had manged to travel from the en- 
counter to Lisbon, where Captain Trelawny 
had told Captain Henderson of his ex- 

perience, in only 10 days. The distance 
covered was 5000 miles (8000 kilometres) 
and would have called for an average speed of 
20 knots. The correspondent drily remarked: 
‘Probably the serpent took the brig in tow’ — 


An ancient Greek vase 
showing Heracles struggling 
with the river god Achelous 
to win Deianira. The god is 
represented with the torso of 
a man and the body of a sea 
serpent 


editor asked Ivan T. Sanderson, the British 
biologist and investigator of the unexplained, 
his opinion of them. Le Serrec’s background 
in France was also investigated. Here it was 
found that he had tried to finance his ex- 
pedition by telling prospective financial 
backers that he would make a lot of money on 
the trip in a venture connected with a giant 
sea serpent. 

Biologists who examined the photographs 
and descriptions were not satisfied that they 
portrayed a genuine animal. [ts eyes were too 
far back on the top of its head and Le Serrec’s 
story was not entirely consistent. 

The various investigations all pointed toa 
hoax, probably achieved by filling a long 
plastic tube with air and sinking it with 
stones. Needless to say, the American 
magazine did not publish the story. 

The sceptical scientist asks for physical 
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remains to examine, and_ periodically, 
strange, large carcases are washed up on 
remote beaches. Owing to pressure of other 
work and the remoteness of the locations, 
these are usually ignored or identified at a 
distance as the remains of a known sea 
creature, often a basking shark. 

The 55-foot (17-metre) long body that 
was washed up on the shore of the island of 
Stronsay in the Orkneys in 1808, was first 
seen by local fishermen and farmers but, 
before any informed examination could be 
made, storms had smashed the rotting car- 
case to pieces. The drawing that was made 
from the witnesses’ descriptions showed an 
extraordinary animal with a long neck and 
undulating tail and three pairs of legs, a 
feature hitherto unknown in a vertebrate. 

The corpse was finally identified as a shark 
by a British surgeon, Everard’ Home, who 
had made a study of shark anatomy and was 
able to obtain specimens of bones that had 
been removed from the beast. When shark 
carcases are washed up on shore, the rapid 
decomposition of certain parts of the 
anatomy, namely the lower jaw, the lower tail 
fluke and the fins, leaves what looks like a 
weird creature with a long thin neck and tail. 

In 1925 an unidentified carcase was cast 
ashore at Santa Cruz, California. It appeared 
to have a 30-foot (9-metre) long neck and a 
huge beaked head, but was eventually identi- 
fied as the remains of a very rare beaked 
whale from the North Pacific. 

The large decomposing ‘glob’ that was 
washed up on a remote beach in western 
Tasmania in July 1960 received little official 
attention until March 1962. Then scientists 
from Hobart located the exact spot from the 
air and a group went to investigate. Helicop- 
ters were used to carry away samples, and the 
official statement said that the object was ‘a 
large lump of decomposing blubber, prob- 
ably torn off a whale’. However, the other 
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biologists who had been following the case 
thought that this was unlikely. 

A more’ recent find occurred on 25 April 
1977, when the Japanese trawler Zwiyo Maru 
hauled up a large, partially rotted carcase 28 
miles (45 kilometres) east of Christchurch, 
New Zealand. Concerned that it might con- 
taminate his catch, the captain, Akira 


Tanaka, had it photographed and drawn, 
then dropped it back in the sea. The incident 
intrigued the world’s press and a television 
film crew flew from Japan to cover the story. 
Although the ship’s crew were convinced 
that they had seen an unknown monster, the 


Above and right: a recent 
find that attracted world- 
wide attention was the 
carcase hauled on board the 
Japanese trawler Zu/yo Maru 
in 1977. Concerned that the 
carcase might contaminate 
his catch, Captain Akira 
Tanaka had it photographed, 
then threw it back in the sea. 
Biologists believe that the 
photographs show a 
decomposed shark and not 
an unknown monster 
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Right: the long-necked sea 
serpent appears to be the 
most common of the nine 
specific types of sea monster 
classified by Belgian 
zoologist Dr Bernard 
Heuvelmans. Analysis of 48 
certain sightings indicate 
that the creature is between 
15 and 65 feet (5 and 20 
metres) long and moves 
through the water with 
exceptional speed for an 
animal of this size 


photographs suggest a decomposed shark. 

Some of the most convincing evidence for 
the existence of sea monsters comes from 
those areas where they have been sighted 
repeatedly over decades or even centuries. In 
the Strait of Georgia between Vancouver 
Island and British Columbia, off the west 
coast of Canada, the creature known locally 
as Cadborosaurus or Caddy was sighted by 
the Indians long before the arrival of the 
white settlers. 

In this century an early sighting of Caddy 
was made by F. W. Kemp, a local govern- 
ment official. On 10 August 1932, Mr Kemp 
was with his wife and son when they saw it 
swim at terrific speed through the water. 
Caddy was seen frequently during the 1930s 
and in 1950 was sighted by Judge James 
Brown and his family, when it appeared as a 
45-foot (14-metre) long serpent that rose out 
of the water several times. Mrs. R. A. Stewart, 
who saw it in 1963 when fishing with her 
husband, was terrified by its wide-open jaws. 

Further south on the American west coast 
is San Clemente Island, a favourite area for 
deep-sea angling and an area where water 


monsters have been seen frequently through- - 


out this century. When technical fishing 
writer J. Charles Davis interviewed numer- 
ous independent witnesses, he found their 
descriptions tallied to an amazing degree. 
Many of the witnesses were wealthy members 
of the big-game fishing clubs, who knew what 
to expect from the sea and had no desire to lay 
themselves open to ridicule. 

Why does the sea serpent still remain 
comparatively unknown? One reason might 
be that although more than 60 per cent of the 
Earth’s surface is covered by water, very 
little of it is travelled over by commercial 


Many-humped 


Super-otter 


shipping, which follows fixed and narrow 
routes. The vibrations made by engines. and 
bow waves are sufficient to keep timid sea 
creatures away from these areas, 1n contrast 
to the days of sail when the silent ships relied 
on wind and currents and were often driven 
well off their routes. 

The cases cited above, and the hundreds 
of others that can be found in the various 
works on the subject, point to the fact that 
there is not just one type of sea monster. In 
1965, Belgian zoologist Dr Bernard Heuvel- 
mans completed the most detailed and ex- 
haustive work on the subject in recent times — 
In the wake of the sea-serpents, a book that has 
been of great value to all modern writers on 
water monsters. In it, Dr Heuvelmans des- 
cribes and analyses more than 500 reports, 
dating from 1639 to 1964. From these reports 
he draws certain conclusions and here we 
attempt a brief summary of them. 

Of the 587 sightings that Heuvelmans 
collected, 56 of them he considered most 
likely to be hoaxes. Another group were 
known sea creatures mistakenly reported as 
unknown monsters — he found 52 of these. 
Another 121 reports were removed from his 
final analysis because the details given were 
too vague or ambiguous for any useful 
classification to be made. 

This left 358 sightings with various 
characteristics of appearance and behaviour 
that could be divided into nine types. These 


Left: the many-humped sea 
serpent and the super-otter are 
about the same size — 60- 
100 feet (18-20 metres) 
long. The many-humped 
category has been seen 
chiefly along the coast of 
New England, USA, though 
the number of sightings has 
diminished since the 
beginning of this century. As 
there has been no sighting 
of the super-otter since 
1848, Dr Heuvelmans 
believes it may now be 
extinct 


Right: the main characteristic 
of the many-finned sea 
serpent is breath blown out 
of the nostrils. It grows to a 
length of more than 60 feet 
(18 metres) and has been 
sighted only in tropical 
waters. The last mammal in 
Heuvelmans’ classification is 
the merhorse, which has 
huge eyes and a reddish 
mane. It has been sighted in 
most waters of the world, 
apart from the Indian Ocean 
and the Polar seas 


Further reading 


Rupert T. Gould, The case for 


the sea serpent, Philip Allan 
1930 


Bernard Heuvelmans, /n the 


wake of the sea-serpents, 
Rupert Hart—Davis 1968 

John Keel, Strange creatures 
from time and space, Sphere 
1976 
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range from the most frequently seen ‘long- 
necked’ sea serpent, which has a cigar- 
shaped body, four webbed feet and is a fast 
swimmer, to the very infrequently seen 
marine saurians that look like crocodiles 
50-60 feet (15-18 metres) long and have only 
been seen in mid-ocean tropical waters. 

The other types Dr Heuvelmans names 
informally as merhorses, many-humped, 
super-otters, many-finned, super-eels, 
fathers-of-all-the-turtles and yellow-bellies. 
He has also found a group he calls ‘am- 
biguous periscopes’, which might be either 
long-necked monsters or super-eels. He 


Many-finned 


Merhorse 


ee eel 


considers the long-necked serpent and the 
first four categories above to be mammals. 

The super-eel is probably a fish whose 
normal habitat is the ocean depths and when 
seen on the surface is usually. near. death, 
while the marine saurian could well be a 
survivor from the Jurassic period that nor- 
mally lives well below the surface and so has 
survived to the present. His yellow-belly 
group is somewhat more difficult to classify 
owing toa lack of detailed descriptions, but it 
could possibly be a fish, perhaps a shark. 

Another interesting observation that Dr 
Heuvelmans has made is that the most 
frequent sightings during this century have 
been of the long-necked sea monster, which 
as a species may be on the increase. Con- 
versely, there has been no sighting of the 
super-otter since 1848 and Heuvelmans sug- 
gests that these two are, or have been, in 
competition for the same ecological niche — 
the super-otter must be the loser and it may 
well now be extinct. 

The world beneath the sea has still not 
been fully explored and, despite the sceptics, 
there appears to be abundant evidence for the 
existence of large, unknown sea creatures. 
Scientists believe that before long they will 
have a much more detailed knowledge of life 
in the ocean depths — indeed, new species are 
being discovered every year, so perhaps they 
will soon find the answer to the mystery of 
the underwater monster. 
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Under hypnosis, people blind from birth have described 
how they could see in former lives. Others have broken 
into foreign tongues that they have never heard or read. Is 
this, asks DAVID CHRISTIE-MURRAY, proof of reincarnation? 


GRAHAM HUXTABLE, a ‘charming, soft- 
spoken’ man from Swansea, Wales, was one 
of the most extraordinary cases ever en- 
countered by Arnall Bloxham. Under hyp- 
nosis, Graham MHuxtable regressed to 
become a ‘swearing, illiterate gunner’s mate 
with a hacking cough and an earthy chuckle’ 
in the Royal Navy at the time of the Nap- 
oleonic Wars. His voice became deeper, his 
Welsh accent changed to that of rural south- 
ern English, he used archaic naval slang and 
his descriptions of life on board an English 
frigate at the turn of the 18th century were 
later confirmed as accurate by naval his- 
torians. But neither the ship’s name, which 
Huxtable called the ‘Aggie’, or the ship’s 
master, ‘Cap’n Pearce’, have been identified. 

The case highlights many of the problems 
encountered by researchers into hypnotic 
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Two frigates of the Royal 
Navy pursue a French 
warship during the 
Napoleonic wars. Graham 
Huxtable (inset, right) 
recounted similar experiences 
as a gunner’s mate when he 
was hypnotised by Arnall 
Bloxham (left) 


regression, An illiterate sailor, unable to read 
his ship’s name, ignorant of any information 
not communicable by word of mouth, whose 
horizons were limited by the neighbourhood 
in which he lived and the ship on which he 
served, whose social intercourse was with 
people as ill-educated as himself, is inevit- 
ably unable to supply the kind of information 
historians look for. Yet, as in other cases, 
Graham Huxtable adopted a persona that 
was able to provide information of which 
Huxtable himself was ignorant, vividly 


describe events that had happened to him 
and speak in a voice that was beyond any rea- 
sonable possibility of fraud. His screams of 
agony as he relived the experience of his leg 
being shot off in a naval engagement con- 
vinced even the most hardened sceptic that 
there was nothing false about Graham 
Huxtable. 

Edna Greenan, a middle-aged housewife, 
hypnotised for over 80 hours by Joe Keeton, 
presents similar problems to the researcher. 
Under hypnosis, Mrs Greenan consistently 
‘became’ Nell Gwyn (1650-1687), the il- 
literate actress and mistress of Charles, II. 
The material she supplied through Mrs 
Greenan is of six kinds: historically correct, 
definitely incorrect, fresh information of 
great historical interest if it could be cor- 
roborated, half-truths, informed guesses, 
and small talk and gossip of the time. 

It might be suggested that so much has 
been written and is known about Nell Gwyn 
that Mrs Greenan could have created her 
character either consciously or sub- 


consciously. But when questioned about 
whether she had read anything about Nell 
she answered, both when conscious and 
under hypnosis, that she had not. Her whole 
manner and her speech, liberally sprinkled 
with nicknames and items of gossip, were 
entirely convincing to witnesses. 


Sceptics who demand historical accuracy 
from regressed subjects and knowledge of 
events that were happening at the time of a 
‘previous life’ might listen to the conver- 
sation held in a modern bus queue or shop- 
ping centre before they condemn the simpli- 
city, naivete and lack of general knowledge of 
the common people in past centuries. 

Where, then, might we find hard evidence 
to substantiate the claim that cases of hyp- 
notic regression ‘prove’ that reincarnation 
takes place? One way is suggested in cases of 


Nell Gwyn (left) was at the 
centre of Charles II's court in 
the late 17th century. Three 
hundred years later Joe 
Keeton hypnotised Mrs Edna 
Greenan (right) who gave an 
intriguing account of a 
former life as Charles II's 
mistress — none other than 
Nell Gwyn 


regression with the congenitally blind, who 
in alleged previous lives were apparently able 
to see. If under hypnosis they are able to 
describe objects, events and experiences in 
the same way as a sighted person, where 
could they have acquired this ability other 
than ina previous life? 

Work done by Paul Palmer and Dr James 
E. Parejko of Chicago State University with 
six blind subjects, of whom four were re- 
gressed, indicates that those born blind ‘gave 
essentially the same life reports as sighted 
persons’, and described events during re- 
gression as if they were sighted. Their re- 
ports may, of course, merely denote a 
manner of speech, as when one says ‘I see’ 
meaning ‘I understand’. Alternatively they 
might be experiencing the kind of thing, for 
which there is a large body of evidence, as 
subjects whoare able to ‘see’ withtheirelbows 
or some other part of the body. Orit could bea 
case of some other form of paranormal ability 
that we have yet to identify. 

Whatever the cause, the blind subjects 
under hypnotic regression usually relied 
upon touch, taste and smell to describe their 
experiences. Only occasionally did they use 
expressions one would expect of a sighted 
person, and expressions like ‘rosy cheeks that 
looked warm if you touched them’ were 
common. One subject was able to describe a 
wooden lion’s mouth, the shape of the carved 
teeth and how the whole thing appeared 
water-stained. Another subject claimed to be 
able to ‘see’ a clean-shaven man with blot- 
ches like pimples all over his cheeks and with 
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alittle tuft of whiskers growing on his throat. 

Other descriptions were of a sloppy 
woman in a dirty blouse, windows reflected 
in a mirror, curtains with sunlight behind 
them and jewellery so dazzling in-sunlight 
that it caused the subject to avert his eyes. 
Objects tended to be described three-dimen- 
sionally and at a distance — an old piano 
across a room, lips in a half-pout, a distant 
girl with red hair that was not a wig, clothes 
looking as though they had deen slept in. 

These blind subjects did not dream visu- 
ally. In their regressions, however, they saw 
in colour and also not incolour. Like sighted 
people they distinguished between ‘seen’ 
objects and ‘felt’ objects, but the blind found 
that seeing objects was more of an effort than 
it was for those who are normally sighted. 
Yet they certainly spoke as if they saw and, 
when they returned to the same ‘previous 
life’ several times, their surroundings re- 
mained the same and more details were 
related. This phenomenon, which can be 
repeated under experimental conditions, is 
perhaps the best evidence there is for 
reincarnation. 

This promising line of enquiry, however, 
could possibly be handicapped by lack of 
suitable subjects or opposed on the grounds 
that it is cruel to ‘give sight’ to someone who 
has never been able to see. The blind person 
must, of course, be given the choice of being 
hypnotised. But there is another line of 
criticism that is more damaging. It has been 
suggested that rather than giving an accurate 
description of things ‘seen’ the blind person 
is really describing things as he zmagines a 
sighted person would describe them. 


The gift of tongues 

Another phenomenon that some have 
claimed provides proof of reincarnation is 
that of ‘xenoglossy’ or ‘xenolalia’. This is the 
ability of some subjects, while under hyp- 
nosis, to speak a foreign language of which 
they are totally ignorant when conscious. 

Dr Ian Stevenson relates the case of T.E., 
a 37-year-old American, whose doctor hus- 
band hypnotised her for therapeutic pur- 
poses. Under hypnosis she regressed to 
become Jensen Jacoby, speaking broken 
English or Swedish in a deep male voice. 
Jacoby, a peasant, appeared to have lived 
some centuries ago either in Sweden or New 
Sweden (present-day Philadelphia) in 
America. Eight scholars, seven of them 
Swedish-speaking, studied T.E. and her 
tapes, and since exhaustive research into her 
background showed that there was no time in 
her life when she could have learned Swedish 
or had contact with Swedish-speaking 
people, they agreed that it was a true case of 
responsive xenoglossy. 

Another case investigated by Dr Steven- 
son is that of Dolores Jay. Hypnotised by her 
husband Carroll Jay in May 1970, Dolores 
regressed to become ‘Gretchen’, replying to 
Dr Stevenson’s’English in German. In 22 
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sessions between 1971 and 1972 Dr Steven- 
son, a German speaker, interviewed Gret- 
chen in the presence of three Germans. 
Gretchen responded well to Stevenson 
and two of the Germans but not well to the 
third. She gave her family name as Gottlieb, 
said that her father, Hermann, had been 
Mayor of Eberswalde, that her mother was 
dead and her close friend was called Frau 


El Greco's painting of the 
Pentecost (now in the Prado, 
Madrid) shows the disciples 
of Christ receiving the 

gift of tongues. The miracle 
has been repeated in modern 
times, as hypnotised subjects 
have spoken languages that 
they have never been taught 


Schilder. She could name no political leaders 
or heads of state living at the time. A Roman 
Catholic, Gretchen named Pope Leo and was 
obviously afraid of the Bundesrat — a word 
which entered Germany’s political voca- 
bulary in 1867. This was a_ repressive 
measure that discriminated against German 
Catholics. Gretchen died at the age of 16. 
Research showed that the only Eberswalde 
known did not have a mayor. 

In the transcripts 237 German words 
appeared, of which 120 were spoken before 
any German words were spoken to her. ‘The 
German spoken by Gretchen was modern, 
though with some archaisms. Her pronun- 
ciation was generally excellent though some- 
times grossly wrong, and her grammar was 
sometimes faulty. In April 1971, Dolores 
‘wrote 38 words in a mixture of correct and 
phonetic spelling. She had not studied 
German nor attended a school where Ger- 
man was taught. Nor had she had any contact 
with German speakers. A lie detector con- 
firmed her statements. 

Less than a year before Gretchen mani- 
fested herself under hypnosis, she had ap- 
peared in a dream to Dolores. In 1971 and 
1972, a series of nightmarish dreams and a 
sense of Gretchen’s presence in Mrs Jay’s 
house culminated in a brief hallucinatory 
flash in which she appeared. This appear- 
ance, combined with a general sense of 
strain, caused Mrs Jay to end the sessions. 


Possessed by a spirit 
A spontaneous case of either regression or 
possession involving xenoglossy, again in- 
vestigated and reported by Dr Stevenson and 
a colleague, Dr Satwant Parsricha, may be 
included here because, though not hypnotic, 
it belongs to the same family of phenomena. 
‘Miss A’, a university teacher, lived with 
her mother at Nagpur, Maharashtra, in 
India. She and her family had always lived 
there, speaking Marathi, with some Hindi 
and English. Miss A had studied Sanskrit 
and during her high school days had taken at 


Right: Pope Leo XIII, who 
was correctly named by 
Dolores Jay during her 
regressions to a former life as 
a young Roman Catholic girl 
in 19th-century Germany 


During the 1970s an Indian 
university teacher was — 
possessed by the spirit of a 
Bengali girl. Not only did 
she dress like an 
early-19th-century Bengali 
woman (below) but spoke 
the language fluently 


most just a few lessons in reading Bengali. 


script. Her father had Bengali friends but she ¥ 


had never spoken Bengali with them. 

From early 1974 until 1978, a personality 
known as Sharada intermittently ‘occupied’ 
Miss A for periods varying from a day to 
seven weeks on about 30 occasions. She was 
quite unable to speak Marathi and spoke 
fluently in Bengali, contrasting markedly 
with the halting Swedish and German spoken 
by Jacoby and Gretchen. Sharada’s posses- 
sion of Miss A came on gradually, over a 
period of several hours, sometimes overnight 
while the latter slept, and appeared particu- 
larly on the eighth day of the waxing or 
waning Moon. 

Sharada dressed, acted and spoke like a 
married Bengali woman of the early 19th 
century. Her speech was that spoken by 
Bengalis of that time. Modern Bengali con- 
tains some 20 per cent of words derived from 
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English. These did not appear in Sharada’s 
conversation. Nor did she show a knowledge 
of modern inventions and technology. 

Spending her days indoors and indulging 
almost exclusively in devotional activities 
and singing, Sharada showed a marked pre- 
ference for, and unusual knowledge of, the 
foods of Bengal and a familiarity with its 
small towns, villages and rivers. She gave 
details of the family to which she belonged, 
Whose present head has a genealogy that 
includes six of the men named by Sharada. 
From these details her life, which was ended 
by a snakebite, can be dated to the years 
between I8Io and 1830. Sharada remembers 
‘fainting’ after the snakebite, but could not 
explain how she came to be in Nagpur, 750 
miles (1200 kilometres) west of Bengal. 

Reincarnation or possession are alterna- 
tive explanations for all cases in which one 
personality appears to occupy or take on the 
personality of another person. The differ- 
ence between ‘true reincarnation’ and 
possession cases is that, in the former, a 
personality remembers his previous life while 
retaining consciousness of his present life, in 
the same way as one remembers past events 
in this life: ‘I am now six years old; I recall 
my fifth birthday last year; and I remember 
when I was grown up IO years ago.’ 

‘The ‘possessed’ person is not conscious of 
having an identity other than the one he is 
aware of at that moment. He is either himself 
(‘non-possessed’), or he is the possessed 
personality. © Hach: .is"..distinet:>. Butsthe 
possessed person does have memories, mem- 


ories of the personality he has assumed while - 


possessed. And they have been shown to be 
memories of real events and situations. How 
knowledge of these events and situations is 
gained, remains a mystery. 


What do psychologists make of hypnotic regres- 
ston? How can it be explained? See page 174 
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A bird, a plane—or a UFO? 


Weird lights in the night sky, strange silvery shapes flashing through 
the sunlight — these are the stuff of UFO reports, but they often have a 
perfectly rational explanation. JENNY RANDLES explains how to 

recognise unusual objects in the sky — including true UFOS 


ON THE AFTERNOON of 7 January 1948, a 
strange bright light was seen to hover for 
several hours over Godman Airfield, Ken- 
tucky, USA. In due course, a team of F-51 
aircraft appeared in the area, led by Captain 
Thomas Mantell. Though on a routine mis- 
sion, Mantell agreed to divert his planes to 
investigate the glittering intruder. One by 
one, however, the pilots were forced down — 
lacking proper oxygen equipment to travel 
above a limited height. But Mantell himself 
continued climbing. At 20,000 feet (7000 
metres) he reported seeing a metallic object, 
ahead and above him. Minutes later the 
wreckage of his F-51 was found scattered 
over a wide area. According to a report at the 
time, which has persisted.to the present day, 
Mantell had been shot down by a UFO. 

On31 December 1978 two police officers in 
Hertfordshire, England, watched in amaze- 
ment as an incredible object passed silently 
overhead. It had a cigar-shaped, silvery body 
with what looked like windows along the side. 
Behind trailed shimmering orange-coloured 
streamers. The thing moved slowly away out 
of sight and, alarmed by what they had seen, 
they radioed their headquarters. 

Unknown to the policemen, hundreds of 
other people, including airline pilots and 
coastguards, had reported seeing the same 
thing in many parts of Britain. Many be- 
lieved that it was connected with the piece of 
film taken by a television crew off the coast of 
New Zealand the day before; a film that was 
already receiving massive world-wide pub- 
licity. As with the first case, there was a 


Above: Allan Hendry, whose 
study of UFO identification, 
The UFO handbook, has 
become a classic of its kind 


Below: friction creates a 
blaze of light around the 
Apollo 11 space capsule as It 
re-enters the Earth's 
atmosphere on returning 
from a mission to the Moon. 
Debris from satellites and 
other space vehicles can 
cause similar displays — but 
because they are unexpected 
they are often mistaken for 
UFOS 
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If you think you've seen a 
UFO, check the features of 
your sightings on the chart 
below. This shows the three 
major categories of the man- 
made and natural objects 
that are most often mistaken 
for UFOs and enables you to 
eliminate them from the 
investigation 


star or planet ae 


===> YES samm> duration— ==> YES ===> meteor 


few seconds 


NO 


\ duration- m=m> YES ==> satellite 
aircraft or TRUE UFO 


aap YES a> duration- ==> YES Sm high flying aircraft or 


up to several 
minutes 
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NO 


) NO . 
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few minutes 


helicopter, hovering bird, balloon or kite 


NO-several minutes => high altitude balloon 
or longer 


widespread belief that the ‘object? was aUFO. 

On closer investigation many cases of UFO 
spotting turn out to have a perfectly ordinary 
explanation. Yet it seems to be fairly easy to 
misidentify a perfectly normal object, under 
certain conditions, as a UFO. Strange objects 
in the sky, especially when seen at night ina 
deserted area, can be alarming. ‘There is the 
case, for example, of a woman who locked 
herself in her bedroom and hid under the bed 


or aircraft 


NO-several => lighted balloon 
minutes or longer 
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low altitude balloon 


airship or balloon 


ea=> YES @2=> duration— ==> YES ==) aircraft or satellite debris re-entry 
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for an hour, terrified by seeing an object she 
believed to be a UFO, but that turned out to 
be astar. In America, ufologist Allan Hendry 
has described how one man was in such a 
panic after seeing a well-lit aircraft, believing 
it to be a UFO, that he ripped his neighbour’s 
door off its hinges, so anxious was he to 
escape. These examples may sound funny, 
but it would be wrong to assume that such 
people are idiots. 

Jimmy Carter, for example, when Gover- 
nor of Georgia, reported seeing a brilliant 
light in the sky in 1973. The light, which 
changed colour, was seen to hover silently for 
IO minutes at a height of 300 feet (90 metres) 
before descending to roof-top level. After 
performing various manoeuvres, it moved 
on. Twelve other people witnessed the same 
event, and despite the ‘official’ explanation — 
that it was in fact the planet Venus — the 
belief still lingers that it was a UFO. Es- 
pedially since Carter, a trained scientist and 
former naval commander used to navigation 
by stars, was perfectly able to recognise 
Venus. 

To help witnesses distinguish between 
what is and what is not a UFO, the term ‘true 
UFO’ is used for something that does not 
appear, after investigation, to be a case of 
mistaken identity. If the object seen turns 
out not to be a UFO but has a recognisable 
identity, then the term IFO — Identified 
Flying Object —is used. 

Ufologists divide UFO reports into several 
categories. But, more often than not, the 
reports tend to fall into two simple classes. 
These are often called ‘low-definition’ and 
‘medium-definition’ experiences. 

Low-definition experiences — 45 per cent 
of all UFO reports — involve seeing a light ora 
highly amorphous phenomenon with no dis- 
tinctive shape. The colour of the light is not 
of great importance. In most cases it is white, 
but there are many different coloured light 
sources that can be seen, and the presence of 
thin cloud or smoke in the atmosphere can 
subtly alter what is seen. If you see an 
unidentified light in the sky there are a 
number of things you can do. | 

First, note whether the light remains 
stationary or if it moves. If stationary, the 
chances are that it is a star or planet. Stars 
and planets are among the most common 
sources of UFO misidentification. Of course 
they are not really stationary, but. their 
motion is so slow relative to an observer that 
it is not usually noticed except over a period 
of hours. This is an excellent tell-tale sign. If 
a light is visible in the night sky for over an 
hour or more, and hardly moves at all, then it 
is probably a star. You can check by looking 
at a map showing the positions of stars and 
planets in the night sky for that time of year. 

Venus is acommon source of misidentifi- 
cation. It is the brightest object in the night 
sky and at certain times of the year is very 
closes*toHarthi sItcany be: “seen even" iin 
daylight, as a bright white speck, if one 
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knows where to look. But often there are 
good reasons why stars and planets are not 
immediately recognised for what they are. 
Optical illusion, for example, and the pheno- 
menon known as ‘autokinesis’, which causes 
a star apparently to dart about erratically in 
the sky are common causes of misidentifi- 
cation. Since stars do not normally dart 
about, this effect instils the belief that the 
light comes not from a star but from a UFO. 

If the light does appear to move, the next 
question is whether it follows a smooth 
flightpath or whether it hovers or seems to 
change direction dramatically. A smooth 
flightpath can indicate one of several things. 
Precisely what it 1s can usually be determined 
by the length of time the light is seen. If it is 
of very short duration, it could be a meteor — 
particles of dust or debris from space burn- 
ing up as they enter the Earth’s atmosphere. 
Meteors tend to glow for a second or two, 
leaving a trail of light as they streak silently 
through the night sky. 

Occasionally, the debris is a little larger 
than usual and takes longer to burn up. ‘This 
leads to the phenomenon known as a bolide 
or fireball, a brilliant light visible for up to 10 
seconds and accompanied by a rumbling or 
whooshing sound. Fireballs have been seen 
in daylight too, although this is fairly rare. 
Usually, sightings of fireballs are so specta- 
cular that they are witnessed by dozens of 
people over a wide area. They are very 
similar, in fact, to satellite re-entry, another 
common cause of UFO misidentification. 

Circling the Earth are hundreds of man- 
made satellites. Many are too small to be seen 
from the ground, but others are visible at 
night as points of light that may take several 
minutes to cross the sky. As satellites re- 
enter the Earth’s atmosphere, they can 
present a spectacular sight. As the pieces 
burn away, they glow in several colours, 
leaving a trail of lights through the upper 
atmosphere, which can take several minutes 
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computer-programmed message. The air- 
craft is built to fly very slowly so that the 
message can be read. But if the lights are seen 
from an angle, very weird effects can result. 

Aircraft are, of course, highly manoeuvr- 
able, and helicopters even more so. Con- 
sequently, not only might they be seen as 
lights ona smooth flightpath, they can also be 
seen to alter direction, slow down, and even 
stop in mid-flight. “The wind can carry away 
the sound of an aircraft’s engines, leaving 
only a silent light in the sky. 

Most of these effects would be seen only at 
night. But there is one object that is often 
seen and misidentified as a UFO during the 
day — the balloon. Weather centres release 
balloons at regular intervals, either to test 
wind direction or to carry instruments high 
into the sky from where they radio meteoro- 
logical information back to Earth. At high 
altitude a balloon will reflect sunlight from 
its shiny surface while floating across the sky. 


Above left: an irregular, 
unearthly shape silhouetted 
against the sun can be very 
difficult to recognise as a 
flight of helicopters 


Left: the spectacular comet 
Ikeya-Seki, which was seen 
in late 1965. A surprising 
number of heavenly bodies — 
including stars and planets — 
are reported as UFOS 


to disappear. A few parts may even survive 
and reach the ground, as happened to the 
American Skylab, for example, which landed 
in Western Australia in July 1979. 

But by far the most common cause of UFO 
misidentification is aircraft. Since aircraft 
possess many different types of lighting, 
there are plenty of opportunities for strange 
effects. Bright searchlights may be used in 


‘front of the plane, visible from miles away. 


Seen heading towards you, such a light can 
appear stationary for a long time before 
bursting into colour as the aircraft’s navig- 
ation lights come into view. Strobe lights, 
brilliant pulsating blue-white flashes, can 
also be misconstrued. In many countries, 
aircraft are employed for advertising by 
using electronic lights that flash out a 


Top: the rare lenticular cloud 
formation, which has the 
characteristic shape of a 
‘flying saucer’ 


Above: a high-flying kite, 
glinting in the sunlight with 
its control wires invisible, 
can take on the appearance 
of a typical UFO 


Right: this research balloon 
was sent up 130,000 feet 
(40,000 metres) to 


investigate cosmic rays. Even 


experienced airmen have 
failed to recognise craft like 
this in flight 


From the ground, the silvery dot drifting 
across the sky may be seen as a round or 
conical shape. 

Medium-definition experiences are those 
that involve the clear perception of a shape. 
Though they have been seen at night, they 
are more commonly seen in daytime. They 
account for a further 35 per cent of all UFO 
cases and, as with low-definition experien- 
ces, the most important criterion is motion. 
A clearly defined shape that hovers for some 
time is unlikely to be an aircraft, although it 
could be a helicopter too distant to be heard. 

Airships, tend also to be a common cause 
of misidentification. Under certain condi- 
tions their shape could be mistaken for a 
cigar-shaped UFO, hovering or slowly 
moving across the sky. Alternatively, as 
already mentioned, the object could be a 
balloon. Kites are another possible expla- 
nation. Seen at a distance, the controlling 
cord of a kite may not be visible and its 
irregular shape could easily be taken to be a 
UFO. 


In most cases the object believed to be a. 


UFO is seen moving in a constant direction at 
varying speeds. Again, this could well be an 
aircraft. In strong sunlight, for example, an 
aeroplane’s wings and tailplane can be ob- 
scured leaving just a metallic body or cylin- 
der visible. Though really the fuselage, it can 
look like a UFO. Even clouds have been 
mistaken for UFOs. A certain type of cloud, 
known as lenticular, looks like a structured 
disc. Though uncommon, its slow movement 
has fooled more than one observer. 

Flocks of birds have also caused confu- 
sion. In daylight, the reflective underbellies 
of certain species can shine in sunlight and be 
seen as white ovals, obscuring all other 
detail. At night, it is even possible for street 
lighting to be reflected, creating different 
coloured oval shapes according to the type of 
lighting used. 

Inevitably it has not been possible to list 
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every conceivable cause of misidentification. 
The figures issued by NUFON (the Northern 
UFO Network) contain 29 broad categories 
(see diagram) and there are known to be over 
100 possible causes of misidentification that 
have occurred at some time or another. 

Both case studies mentioned at the begin- 
ning of this article are quite typical of rep- 
orted UFO sightings. Yet it is unlikely that 
the objects seen were UFOs. What Captain 
Mantell encountered was probably one of the 
1oo-foot (30.5-metre) ‘skyhook’ balloons 


‘being secretly tested in the area at the time by 


the US Navy. These balloons were not 
known to Air Force officers, and although 
this was the probable identity of Mantell’s 
UFO, the case has never been conclusively 
proven. Certainly the ‘official’ explanation 
that what observers on the ground saw was 
the planet Venus is not convincing. 

As for the case of the Hertfordshire police- 
men, it was subsequently discovered that a 


Russian booster-rocket re-entered the 
Earth’s atmosphere that night. Its decay orbit 
took it over northern Europe and it was this 
that many witnesses mistook for a UFO. The 
New Zealand film was not connected to the 
Hertfordshire incident at all. And while there 
are still those who say that what the two 
policemen saw was a true UFO, most accept 
the ‘official’ explanation. ‘This, of course, is 
not to say that all cases of UFO spotting turn 
out, after investigation, to be cases of Identi- 
fied Flying Objects. 

If none of the explanations outlined here 
seem to apply to the reported sighting then 
it is likely that the object you have seen is 
atrue UFO. 


If you saw a UFO in the sky, whom should you 
tell? What should you do? See page 166 
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A TELEPHONE RANG inthe office of Doctors 


Russell Targ and Harold Puthoff at Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI), California. A 
sceptical scientist who had heard about their 
research into extra-sensory. perception was 
calling to issue achallenge. He had heard that 
Ingo Swann, one of the psychics they used in 
their tests, could apparently describe places 
given their geographical co-ordinates. 

‘The man on the telephone asked Swann to 
describe what he could ‘see’ at 49° 20’S, 70° 
14’ E. Naturally, the psychic was not allowed 
to consult a map. But instantly he described a 
rocky island. The climate was cold and there 
were buildings, one of them orange, with a 
few trucks in front of them. 

Swann described the coastline and con- 
tinued with his description, drawing atten- 
tion to specific points on the island, which he 
marked ona sketch map. 

The psychic was absolutely right. The 
sceptic had come up with co-ordinates that 
marked the island of Kerguelen in the south- 
ern Indian Ocean. The island is adminis- 
tered as part of the French Southern and 
Antarctic lands and is a base for a joint 
French-Soviet research project that is study- 
ing the upper atmosphere. Many of the 
features described by Swann seemed to refer 
to Kerguelen, about which it was impossible 
for him to have had no prior knowledge. 

This case, quoted by Puthoff and Targ in 
their book Mind-reach, is one of many that 
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the SRI scientists have investigated as part of 
their research into an aspect of ESP called 
‘remote viewing’. The geographical co- 
ordinate tests represent a variation of their 
normal procedure, which was to get Swann 
and other psychics to describe places being 
visited by one of the investigators. 

For example, psychic Pat Price (an ex- 
police commissioner and vice-mayor of Bur- 
bank, California) sat talking to arg while 
Puthoff left the SRI building carrying a 
sealed envelope that had been selected at 
random from a large number. Once outside 
the building, he opened the envelope and 
found instructions directing him to a par- 
ticular destination. He stayed at this place for 
half an hour, just looking at it, while Price 
attempted telepathically to ‘see’ what 
Puthoff was seeing. 

The psychic began describing a scene in 
terms that were general and rambling. But 
then, the scientists report, “his -account 
‘became tighter and more coherent, gradu- 
ally zeroing in on a description of a tower- 
like structure until finally we heard ‘“‘seems 
like it would be Hoover Tower’’.’ Price’s 
impressions’ were tape recorded and played 
back to Puthoff-on his return to the SRI 
building; He then produced the envelope: 
the target site was, as Price had ‘seen’, the 
Hoover Tower, a well-known landmark of 
the Stanford University campus. 

Not surprisingly, Puthoff and ‘Targ’s 
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In some remarkable ESP tests 
conducted at Stanhope 
Research Institute (SRI), 
California, psychic Ingo 
Swann (below) was given 
the co-ordinates of 
Kerguelen Island in the 
Indian Ocean (top). He 
immediately began to 
describe an island with a 
rocky terrain. The climate, he 
said, was cold, and there 
were buildings, one of them 
orange. The photograph 
(above) shows Just how 
accurate his description was 
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In this SRI experiment, the 
subject attempted to ‘see’ 
what an agent in another 
part of the campus was 
looking at. Psychic Pat Price 
accurately identified the 
Hoover Tower of Stanford 
University (above) 


Above right: these drawings 
indicate extrovert (top) and 
introvert (bottom) 
personalities. Dr Betty 
Humphrey of Duke University 
says such drawings can 
predict how a subject will 
score in ESP tests 


Below: Dr Gertrude 
Schmeidler of City 
University, New York, who 
has shown that subjects who 
believe in ESP score higher in 
tests than those who do not 


Below right: a subject in a 
state of sensory deprivation, 
or Ganzfeld state, which 
makes him receptive to ESP 


work has excited great interest — particularly 
as they claim that remote viewing is an ability 
that most of us possess. Others have suc- 
ceeded in producing similar results, but not 
all scientists have been able to do so. And 
critics claim that, for various technical reas- 
ons, the SRI scientists’ results are not as 
impressive as they seem at first glance. 


Executive ESP 

If some people can learn to view remotely, 
there are all sorts of exciting possibilities. 
Could they eavesdrop on top secret political 
or commercial talks? Could they ‘see’ con- 
fidential plans or documents? Could they 
visit sensitive sites and give information 
about their layout and the people who work 
there? The very best cases of ESP suggest that 
such possibilities are not far-fetched; the 
problem is that psychic powers are noto- 
riously unreliable. A fortune awaits the 


person who discovers a way of ‘switching’ 


ESP on and off at will. 

Many people have searched for a key to 
psychic success in the hope of producing 
repeatable ESP experiments, but their results 
have been disappointing. Some of the most 
fascinating studies have examined person- 
ality in relation to psychic abilities: what 
kind of person is most likely to experience 
ESP? One of the first researchers to delve into 
the subject was Dr Gertrude Schmeidler. 

In thousands of clairvoyance tests in the 
late 1940s and early 1950s, Dr Schmeidler, of 
the City University of New York, asked each 
person before he was tested whether he 
believed ESP was possible under the con- 
ditions of the experiment. The purpose was 
to see whether those who believed ESP was 
possible scored more highly than those who 
did not. And, indeed, Dr Schmeidler’s score 
sheets showed such a difference: the be- 
lievers scored consistently slightly above 
chance, whereas the scores of the non- 
believers were slightly below. 

Another link between ESP and personality 
was discovered by Dr Betty Humphrey of 
the Duke Parapsychology Laboratory. Be- 
fore testing individuals for ESP she gave 
them a blank sheet of paper and asked them 
to draw anything they liked. Bold pictures 
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that. filled- most*ofathesheet.:indicated: the 
person was an ‘expansive’ type; small, timid 
or conventional drawings showed that the 
person was a ‘compressive’. Analysis of their 
ESP results showed that the expansives 
scored more highly than the compressives. 

This work has continued into the 1980s, 
with different researchers using slightly dif- 
ferent methods to gauge their subjects’ per- 
sonalities. The current trend is to divide 
people into extraverts (expansives) and 
introverts (compressives) using a detailed 
questionnaire. 

The reasons for this link between extra- 
sensory abilities and personality are still the 
subject of considerable conjecture, but many 
researchers regard it as powerful evidence for 
ESP. But does it mean that people who are not 
believers, or who are not extravert by nature, 
do not have ESP experiences? Not really. 
Research suggests that ESP can be induced 
by altering our state of consciousness. This 
may sound difficult, but, in fact, we do just 
that every time we fall asleep — and early 
researchers soon realised that dreams were a 
rich source of psychic experience. Numerous 
case histories were compiled of vivid dreams 
that either recorded events that were hap- 
pening elsewhere at the time of dreaming, or 
gave the sleeper a glimpse of the future. 

Modern parapsychologists use a tech- 
nique that induces a state of altered con- 
sciousness easily at any time of day or night. 
The subject is asked to rest ona mattress. His 
eyes are then covered with half ping-pong 
balls onto which a soft coloured light is shone 
and his ears are covered with headphones 
into which ‘white noise’ (a gentle hissing 
sound) is fed. In this state of sensory depriv- 
ation the subject’s mind has no visual or 
auditory distractions to occupy it and is, at 
least theoretically, more open to. receiving 
telepathic signals from an agent some dis- 
tance away, who is concentrating on a picture 
chosen at random. ‘This technique induces a 
Ganzfeld. state inthe. .subject;.and Dr -Carl 
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Sargent of Cambridge University is one of 
the researchers who has had outstanding 
results with it, with average scores of I7 per 
cent above chance expectancy. One of his 
top-scoring subjects is a young computer 
expert, Hugh Ashton. In one session he des- 
cribed seeing buildings in a corner, adding: 

“Keep-‘thinking of ‘firemen -and’ fire 

Station’... Firemen definitely seen, 

black and white. People but not faces. I 

think one man at bottom in foreground: 

facing’... Young face, as if photo- 
grapher says, ‘Oi and only he turned 
round’. 

The description contained much more 
detail. At the end of the session the agent 
brought into the room four pictures. They 
were a duplicate set of the pictures contained 
in the target envelope, of which only one had 
been selected for the test. Hugh Ashton was 
asked to identify the one he thought had been 
used for the experiment, and he was able to 
do so instantly. The agent had been concen- 
trating on a picture that showed firemen 
playing their hoses on their special training 
building. They all had their backs to the 
camera — with the exception of one, who was 
looking straight at the photographer. 

In another session at Cambridge Uni- 
versity a subject was even able to name the 
picture being ‘sent’ by telepathy: William 
Blake’s The ancient of days. 

Another technique that has been used 
successfully to induce telepathy is hypnosis. 
Mesmerism — the variant of hypnotism that 
was popular two centuries ago — was used by 
several practitioners to produce paranormal 
effects in their patients. The Marquis du 
Puységur found that a peasant, Victor Race, 
could at times repeat what was going through 
Puységur’s mind when he was deep in.a 
mesmeric trance. 


Puységur was also the discoverer of 
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medical clairvoyance. Subjects were mes- 
merised and then asked to diagnose the 
ailments of people brought into the room who 
were complete strangers. Though they 
had no medical knowledge, their diagnoses 
were often astonishingly accurate. 

Russian psychical researchers have been 
particularly keen to use hypnosis to induce 
ESP, and their influence was responsible for 
similar work carried out by the Czechoslovak 
Dr Milan Ryzl, who now lives and works in 
the USA. While still in Czechoslovakia he 
experimented with precognitive clairvoy- 
ance. He would hypnotise a subject and ask 
him or her to visualise an unpleasant event 
that would happen to a friend in the future so 
that he or she could be warned about it. 

As soon as one girl, Josefka, was hyp- 
notised she became distressed, and began 
describing in vivid detail a scene in which a 
girlfriend, who lived 50 miles (80 kilometres) 
away, was approached by a stranger in a 
restaurant. They left and drove away to- 
gether on a motorcycle at high speed. 
Suddenly they stopped. Josefka cried: ‘Oh 
my God! He’s torn her skirt.’ She described 
the horrific scene as her friend was savagely 
raped. 

Next day, thinking she had foreseen a 
future event, Josefka telephoned her friend 
to warn her not to accept a lift on a motor- 
cycle from a stranger. “You’re too late,’ came 
the response. ‘It’s already happened — last 
night.’ Josefka’s hypnotic vision matched the 
real event in every detail. 

Josefka’s ESP was just as impressive in the 
laboratory. Dr Ryzl enclosed standard Zener 
cards in opaque wrappings and asked her, 


Dr Carl Sargent (above) of 
Cambridge University has 
gained outstanding results in 
ESP tests using the Ganzfeld 
state. One of his top-scoring 
subjects is Hugh Ashton, 
who described this 
photograph (left), which 
was sent telepathically by an 
agent, in accurate detail 


Below: Jacques de 
Chastenet, Marquis du 
Puységur (1751-1825), an 
early exponent of mesmerism 
and the discoverer of 
medical clairvoyance, in 
which clairvoyants can 
diagnose illnesses by 
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Left: in an experiment at 
Cambridge University, a 
subject was even able to. 
name the picture being ‘sent’ 
— William Blake’s 

The ancient of days 
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The first scientists to study one of the 
aspects of ESP — telepathy — thought its 


~ mechanics would be easy to understand 


| 20nCe, enough evidence had been col- 


lected. ESP seemed to be a simple matter 
of the mind being somehow ‘tuned in’ to 
receive messages, like a radio. 


But the reality of ESP appears to be 


_ more complex. Successful telepathy ex- 


eon periments have been conducted with one 
of the participants shielded by a Faraday 


‘cage, which prevents the penetration of 


radio waves and other electromagnetic | 
radiation. Whatever carries information 


from one mind to another is apparently 
pot a straightforward physical process. 

Finding an explanation for ESP is made 

_ even more difficult by the strange way in 


Eee which it seems, at times, to ignore the > 
natural limits of time and space; even if 
we could find a ‘wavelength’ on which 
minds make contact, we would still be | 


left with the mystery of people who use 


__ ESP to see into the past or the future. _ 


while under hypnosis, to guess what they 
were. Out of 250 guesses she got 121 right — 
chance alone would have produced only 50 
correct answers. When she tried the same 
experiment in a normal state her score was 
exactly at chance level. 


Dr Ryzl went on to develop a method of» 


ESP training, for which he claimed excep- 
tional results. His six-stage method uses 
hypnosis and puts a heavy emphasis on 
inducing visual hallucinations. His claims 
created something of a controversy among 
other researchers, but the achievements of 
some of his subjects are beyond question. 
The star was Pavel Stepanek, a Czech library 
clerk. During the 1960s he was the most 
sought-after ESP subject and was tested by 
many researchers, usually with exceptional 
results. In his first series of 2000 guesses he 
scored hits with 1144; the odds against sucha 
result are a billion to one. 

Psychical researcher Rosalind Heywood 
found that ESP frequently impinged on her 
own life; she called her psychical impressions 
‘Orders’. In her book The infinite hive she 
tells of an experience that occurred in July 
1949, when she was shutting up house for 
a month: 

Orders said that the water should be 
turned off at the main as a pipe in the 
attic bathroom was going to burst. I 
knew that this irrational prediction 
would stand little chance with my 
rational husband — it looked far more 
like fussing than ESP — and, as [ ex- 
pected, when I told him of it he kindly 
gave me the technical reasons why 
pipes did not burst in high summer. 
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‘There is another complication that — 


has to be taken into account in studying 
ESP. The latest research indicates that, _ 


in Zener card experiments that were | 
originally carried out to test ESP, the — 
results may actually have been due to 
psycho-kinesis (mind over matter), with 
the subject somehow influencing the © 
order of the cards. An acceptable ESP 
theory, then, will have to lake account of 
psycho-kinesis. 

Itis possible that Heleate, into particle ee 


physics may shed new light on ESP. Sub- 
atomic particles appear to be able to react. 


instantaneously to the behaviour of other 
particles vast distances away — to ‘com- 
municate’ by no known means, and faster 


than the speed of light. This is impossible 
according to the rules of quantum 


mechanics. But an attempt to explain the 


phenomenon has been made by Professor 
David Bohm of London University. The- | 
-way in which particles ‘communicate’ 


may besimilarto ESP contact, claimsome _ 
parapsychologists. Professor Bohm’s — 
theory may provide the missing link 
between ESP research and science. 


At this I decided on a fatuous com- 
promise: I would leave the water 
turned onas he wished and take a key to 
our builder for use when the pipe did 
burst. Although he, too, explained that 
pipes never burst in the summer [ just 
had the strength of mind to press the 
key into his reluctant hand, thank him 
and fly. When the pipe did burst, as 
Orders had warned me, his charge for 
repairing the damage was £20. 

Francis Kinsman, an eminent British 
futurologist, has attempted in a unique way 
to put ESP to practical use. Between March 
and July 1979 he interviewed 15 leading 
clairvoyants and psychics, asking the same 
simple question: ‘What do you think will be 
the role of Britain in the world context 
during the 1980s?’ The questioning then 
branched off to include politics, economics, 
technology and sociological developments, 
and the results were published in a booklet, 
Future tense. The prophecies include the 
collapse of the current world economic 
system, major earthquakes and floods, a new 
Middle East war, and the abdication of the 
Queen. 

But perhaps the most fascinating aspects 
of the predictions concern ESP. They claim 
that there will be an increase in the use of 
psychic techniques in the field of medicine. 
The Russians, they say, are leaders in the 
field of psychic research and are secretly 
carrying out experiments in psychic warfare. 
Fear for its own safety, they predict, will lead 
the -West*toconcentratée its enencies and 
develop the extra-sensory powers that are 
latent in everyone. 


Above: Pavel Stepanek, the 
‘star’ of ESP experiments 
conducted by Dr Milan Ryz! 
in the 1960s. In one 
experiment he attained a 
score against odds of a 
billion to one 


Above: Francis Kinsman, 
who has conducted a series 
of interviews with 
clairvoyants about the future 
of Britain and the world 
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The self-styled Count St Germain — 
alchemist, diplomat and 
adventurer — led a chequered 
career in the royal courts of 
18th-century Europe. Some believe 
the enigmatic Count is still alive; 
FRANK SMYTH explores the myths 


TOWARDS THE END of the year 1745, 


London was‘gripped by ‘spy fever’. It was 
thet -year-in: which. the Young.‘Pretender; 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart, had staged 
his Jacobite rebellion in an attempt to regain 
the British throne for his father. Although 
the Jacobite cause had been defeated at the 
battle of Culloden in April, it was feared that 
Jacobite plotters and their French sym- 
pathisers might be in hiding in London. 
Foreigners, particularly Frenchmen, were 
prime suspects. One such man was arrested 
in November and accused of having pro- 
Stuart letters in his possession. He indig- 
nantly claimed that the correspondence had 
been ‘planted’ on him and, somewhat sur- 
prisingly, he was believed and released. 
Commenting on the case in a letter to Sir 
Horace Mann, dated'9 December, Horace 
Walpole wrote: 
The other day they seized an odd man 
who goes by the name of Count Saint- 
Germain. He has been here these two 
years, and will not tell who he is or 
whence, but professes that he does not 
go by his right name. He sings and 
plays on the violin wonderfully, is mad 
and not very sensible. 
Walpole’s comment sheds a tantalising and 
authentic light on one of the strangest char- 
acters of 18th-century high society — a man 
described by Count Warnstedt as ‘the com- 
pletest charlatan, fool, rattle-pate, windbag 
and swindler’, and by his last patron, Prince 
Charles of Hesse-Cassel, as ‘perhaps one of 
the greatest sages who ever lived. .. .’ 


Dazzle of diamonds 

The first of the scant historical records of 
Count St Germain dates from about 1740, 
when he began to move in fashionable Vien- 
nese circles, a handsome man who appeared 
to be in his thirties. His clothes attracted 
attention in those days of brightly coloured 
silks and satins, for he habitually wore black, 
relieved only by crisp white linen at neck and 
wrists. The sombreness of his clothes, how- 
éver, was brilliantly set off by a dazzle of 
diamonds on his fingers, his fob, his snuff 
box and his shoe buckles; according to later 
accounts he also carried handfuls of loose 
diamonds in his pockets in lieu of money. 

In Vienna he met Counts Zabor and 
Lobkowitz, contemporary leaders of fashion, 
and through them the ailing French Marshal 
de Belle Isle, who had been taken seriously ill 
while campaigning in Germany. The nature 
of his illness is not recorded, but according to 
the Marshal it was Count St Germain who 
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Left: the only known portrait 
of the man who called 
himself the Count St . 
Germain, an engraving made 
for the Marquise d’Urfé in 
1783, when the Count must 
have been in his late sixties, 
and shortly before his 
reported death. St Germain 
was arrested in London as a 
spy some months after the 
defeat of the Scottish forces 
at Culloden in 1745 
(below). He was accused of 
carrying letters for the Young 
Pretender, Charles Edward 
Stuart (below left), but was 
soon released. He then 
returned to Paris, where he 
was introduced to Louis XV 
by Jeanne Antoinette de 
Pompadour, the king's 
mistress (right). Sent to the 
Hague by Louis, St Germain 
lost the friendship of 
Giacomo Casanova (below 
right), who has left us some 
of the most revealing 
descriptions of the Count 


cured it, and in gratitude he took him to 
France and set him up with apartments and a 
well-equipped laboratory. 

The bare bones of the Count’s life after his 
arrival in Paris are well documented, but it is 
the long-vanished detail that provides the 
lasting mystery. 

The legend begins shortly after the 
Count’s arrival in Paris. One evening, ac- 
cording to the pseudonymous ‘Countess de 
B.. 2 in her memoirs, Chroniques de l’oeil de 
boeuf, the Count had attended a soirée given 
by the aged Countess von Georgy, whose late 
husband had been Ambassador to Venice in 
the 1670s. Hearing the Count announced, 
the Countess said she recalled the name from 
her days in Venice. Had the Count’s father 
perhaps been there at that time? No, replied 
the Count, but fe had been, and well re- 
membered the Countess as a beautiful young 
girl. Impossible, replied the Countess. ‘The 
man she had known then was 45 at least, 
roughly the same age as he himself was now. 

‘Madame,’ said the Count, smiling. ‘I am 


. very old.’ 


‘But then you must be nearly 100 years 
old,’ exclaimed the Countess. 

“That is not impossible,’ the Count rep- 
lied and recounted some details that con- 
vinced the Countess, who exclaimed: ‘I am 
already convinced. -You are a most extra- 
ordinary man, a devil.’ 

‘For pity’s sake!’ exclaimed the Count ina 
thundering voice. ‘No such names!’ He ap- 
peared to be seized with a cramp-like tremb- 
ling «in. every limb, }and left. the. room 
immediately. 

Many such stories circulated — and were 
believed — in fashionable French circles 
during the days of the Count’s early fame. He 
hinted, for instance, that he had known the 
Holy Family intimately, had been present at 
the marriage feast at Cana, and had ‘always 
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known that Christ would meet a bad end.’ He 
had been particularly fond of Anne, the 
mother of the Virgin Mary, and had person- 
ally proposed her canonisation at the Council 
of Nicaea in AD 325. 

In: Paris the Count. soon. charmed: the 
jaded Louis XV and his mistress, Madame 
de Pompadour. The truth about his two-year 
stay in England before his arrest in 1745 may 
never be known, but he could well have been 
engaged on a secret mission; on his return to 
France he carried out several delicate poli- 
tical errands for the King. 

In 1760 Louis sent Count St Germain to 
the Hague as his own personal representa- 
tive, ostensibly to arrange a loan with Austria 
to help finance the Seven Years’ War against 
England. While in Holland, the Count fell 
out with his erstwhile friend Casanova, alsoa 
diplomat at the Hague, who tried hard but 
unsuccessfully to discredit him in public. 
But St Germain also made a more powerful 
enemy. The Duc de Ghoiseul, Louis’s For- 
eign Minister, discovered that the Count had 
been putting out feelers with a view to 
arranging peace between England and 
France. Somehow the Duke convinced 
Louis that Count St Germain had betrayed 
him, and the Count was forced to flee, first 
back to England and then to Holland. 

For two or three years he lived in Holland 
under the name Count Surmont and set 
about raising money to build laboratories in 
which he made paint and dyes and tried to 
perfect the techniques of alchemy, ‘the en- 
noblement of metals’. He seems to have been 
successful, for records show that he disap- 
peared from Holland with 100,000 guilders — 
only to turn up in Belgium, this time calling 
himself the Marquis de Monferrat. Here, in 
Tournai, he set up another laboratory before 
vanishing again. 

Over the next few years reports of the 
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Following his exile from 
France, Count St Germain 
went to the court of 
Catherine the Great of 
Russia (top), where he soon 
achieved high standing as a 
diplomat and took the title of 
‘General Welldone’. Towards 
the end of his career he 
began to claim that he was a 
high-ranking Freemason. The 
illustration (above) shows 
the ceremony of the entered 
Apprentice, the first degree 
of masonry, in the ‘Scottish’ 
rite, in a Paris lodge during 
the 1740s. Laid on the floor 
is a ‘tracing board’, used to 
instruct the new member in 
the symbolism of masonry 


Right: Prince Charles of 
Hesse- Cassel, the Count’s 
‘last patron, in whose castle 
he died 
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Count’s activities continued ‘to come from 
various parts of Europe. In 1768 he appeared 
in Russia at the court of Catherine the Great. 
Turkey had just declared war on Russia, and 
it seems that his powers as a diplomat and as 
an insider in’ French politics stood him in 
good stead, for before long .he was advising 
Count Alexei Orlov, head of the Russian 
Imperial Forces. As a reward he was made a 
high-ranking officer in the Russian Army, 


-this time choosing an ironic English alias — 


General Welldone. At this point he could 
have settled down in Russia to lead an 
honoured and profitable life, but after the 
defeat of the Turks at the battle of Chesmé in 
1770 he chose to go travelling again. 

In 1774 he turned up in Nuremberg, 
seeking funds from Charles Alexander, Mar- 
grave of Brandenburg, to set up another 
laboratory. This time he claimed to be Prince 
Rakoéczy, one of three brothers from Trans- 
ylvania. At first the Margrave was impressed, 
particularly when Count Orlov visited Nur- 
emberg on a state visit and embraced the 
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‘Prince’ warmly. But on checking, the Mar- 
grave found that all three Rakoczys were 
indubitably dead, and that the ‘Prince’ was in 
fact Count St Germain. The Count made no 
attempt to deny these charges, but felt it 
prudent to move on, and did so in 1776. 

The Duc de Choiseul claimed that St 
Germain had worked as a double agent for 
Frederick the Great during his period at the 
French court. If this were so, his old master 
preferred to forget the connection, for a letter 
from Count St Germain to Frederick beg- 
ging for patronage was ignored. Undaunted, 
the Count went to Leipzig and presented 
himself before Prince Frederick Augustus of 
Brunswick, claiming to be a Freemason of 
the fourth grade. 

This was a bold move, for Frederick 
Augustus was Grand Master of the Prussian 
Masonic Lodges — and, unaccountably, it 
was a move that went wrong. If he was a 
confidence trickster, Count St Germain in 
his prime had few equals at the game; his 
background stories generally stood up to 
close scrutiny. This time, however, they 


were lame. The Prince declared he was not a 
Mason, while the Count feebly replied that 
he was, but had forgotten all the secret signs. 

In 1779 Count St Germain came to his last 
known resting place, at Eckenférde in 
Schleswig, Germany. He was an old man, 
probably in his late sixties, although typic- 
ally he claimed to be much older. Some of his 
surface charm had gone, and at first he failed 
to make much impression on Prince Charles 
of Hesse- Cassel — but soon, like his predeces- 
sors, the Prince was won over. 

By this time. St Germain, who by all 
accounts had previously paid at least lip 
service to the Catholic Church, was openly 
mystical in his thinking. He told Prince 
Charles: 

Be the torch of the world. If your light 

is that only of a planet, you will be as 

nothing in the sight of God. I reserve 

for you a splendour, of which the solar 
glory is a shadow. You shall guide the 
course af the stars, and those who rule 

Empires shall be guided by you. 

Parish records show that on 27 February 
1784 Count St Germain died at Prince 
Charles’s home on Eckenférde. He was 
buried locally, and his last patron erected a 
tombstone bearing the words: 

He who called himself the Comte de 

Saint-Germain and Welldone of whom 

there is no other information, has been 

buried in this church. 
But was the Count dead? There is evidence 
that he appeared to a number of people over 
the years from 1784 to 1820; some occultists 


' believe he is still alive. The mystery has lived 


on and deepened in the two centuries since 
his supposed death. 


Who was Count St Germain, and what was the 
nature of his strange powers? See page 141 
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